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The British Church and Ethiopia 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking at the Church 
Congress at Bournemouth, England, on October 8, de- 
clared that the invasion of Ethiopia was “an act of un- 
provoked aggression.” He expressed the conviction that 
the “vast majority” of his audience stands by “our gov- 
ernment in its refusal to acquiesce in this assault upon 
the binding force of those treaty obligations on which the 
peace and the honor of nations depend, and in its deter- 
mination to join with other members of the League of 
Nations in defending and upholding the Covenant of the 
League.” He went on to state a “basis of principles on 
which to found our duty both as citizens and Christians.” 
He does not accept the theory that a Christian should 
never countenance the use of force. With no restraint 
of law breakers “anarchy would follow, and the very basis 
on which the life of the community rests would be broken. 
I cannot believe that Christianity compels me to this 
conclusion.” 

He considers that this applies also to the community 
of nations. The League of Nations was created to estab- 
lish “a collective rule of law” among the nations. If then 
a member of the League violates the solemn obligations 
which they have all accepted “the other members are 
bound to use whatever means they may think necessary 
to restrain the aggressor. Acquiescence in aggression 
would rob the League of any reality. . . . The hope of 
establishing some instrument of collective justice and rule 
of law among nations instead of the dire and senseless 
instrument of war would vanish, and . . . with this hope 
would vanish the hope of any settled peace in the world. 
For peace as a normal condition of international life rests 
upon the strength of an accepted rule of justice and of 
law. That is why it is the cause of world peace that is 
now involved in the maintenance of the Covenant of the 
League. No selfish interest moves us to, and no selfish 
interest must dissuade us from, taking our place with other 
nations bound by the Covenant in its defence.” 

But this is not enough. “Full weight” should be given 
to “the needs of Italy for expansion and for some fuller 
access to the supplies of raw materials for the industries 
of her people.” Furthermore, “the time has come for an 
International Conference, preferably originated by the 
League, to consider impartially and generously a more 
equitable distribution of the economic resources of the 
undeveloped parts of the world.” An effort should be 
made at the same time to overcome economic nationalism. 
When this crisis is past the effort to secure a general 
reduction of armaments should be resumed. 

“The root of the matter,” the Archbishop declared, is 


that “the only force which can, in the last resort, secure 
and maintain the peace of the world is a spiritual force.” 
Pacts and covenants must be reinforced by “a motive and 
a loyalty which transcends and restrains national ambi- 
tions and excitements. Such a motive, such a loyalty, 
Christianity, and Christianity alone, can give.” Today, 
“when the foundations of world peace seem to be shak- 
ing,” the real need is “the emergence of the Christian 
spirit, strong-based on the Christian faith, as a living and 
active power in the world. But it can be this only in so 
far as it is embodied in the conviction and will of indi- 
vidual Christians throughout the world . . . the only thing 
which can stand against the growing pressure of state 
secularism is ‘the spiritual vitality of the Christian com- 
munity.’” (Church Times, London, October 11, 1935.) 

It is interesting to note that this address was delivered 
after a long conference with Sir Samuel Hoare, British 
Foreign Secretary. 


Disciples of Christ Pronouncement 


The second World Convention of the Disciples of 
Christ, meeting in Leicester, England, in August, adopted 
resolutions on a number of subjects. In regard to race 
relations it “put on record its deep conviction that the 
continuance of racial prejudices is detrimental to the sta- 
bilization of the world civilization; and fundamentally 
contrary to the Christian faith, which recognizes no ra- 
cial barriers between men. It particularly deplores the 
revival of anti-Semitism; the denial of fundamental hu- 
man rights to men and women because of race or color; 
the frequent silence of Christian churches when the 
Christian law of love is violated in this matter; and re- 
affirms its faith that it is the duty of all Christians to 
strive toward the bringing in of the brotherhood of man- 
kind under the Fatherhood of God.” 

It affirmed that “war is contrary to the mind of Christ 
and destructive of those human values for which Christi- 
anity stands. It calls upon all professing Christians 
everywhere to work for peace and goodwill amongst the 
nations, believing not only that another world war would 
be disastrous to the church and the world but that the 
nature of our Christian conviction demands a positive and 
constructive programme for the peaceful settlement of all 
disputes between individuals and groups. It therefore 
affirms its conviction that all nations should cooperate 
towards the realization of the ideals embodied in the Pact 
of Paris, the League of Nations, and the World Court. 
Particularly does it call attention to the dangers of ex- 
treme selfish nationalism, and call upon Christians in 
every nation to work for international peace, justice, and 
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friendship, and to devote themselves to this ideal even 
above the selfish interests of their individual countries. 

“It deplores the growing militarism evidenced through- 
out the world in new naval, army, and aircraft races, and 
records its conviction that the inevitable end of such arma- 
ment races is war. It therefore calls upon Christians to 
oppose militarism in their respective countries.” 

It recorded “its conviction that in a world of plenty 
there should be no poverty or distress. It deplores the 
lack of concern of many Christian people with the social 
and economic evils of the world in which we live, and 
whilst it recognizes that there can be no final solution 
of the problems which torment us without a fundamental 
change in the heart and purpose of each individual . . . 
yet it believes that there are deep-rooted social and eco- 
nomic injustices which should be abhorrent to all Chris- 
tians, and further believes that Christians are under obli- 
gation to exert every effort for the Christianization of 
social institutions in their own lands. 

“This Convention . . . calls upon churches of Christ 
everywhere to oppose exploitations of the weak by the 
strong and to support such measures of social justice as 
shorter hours of labor, adequate wages, unemployment in- 
surance, and provision for old-age security, and the aboli- 
tion of slavery and of child labor.” 

It affirmed “the inalienable right of the human con- 
science to render supreme allegiance to Almighty God 
and declares without equivocation or any mental reserva- 
tion whatsoever that all efforts on the part of social 
groups, political parties, legislative bodies, or courts of 
law to coerce the consciences of men are contrary alike 
to the spirit of the Christian religion and to the principles 
of democracy. We especially deplore and condemn the 
imprisonment of men and women for conscientious oppo- 
sition to war and ask that all such persons be speedily 
restored to liberty. We declare that where the expanded 
functions of the modern state invade the areas heretofore 
reserved to the human conscience, Christian men and 
women can do no other than to follow the path blazed 
by the saints and martyrs of the past... .” 


Jewish Statement on Social Security 


The Commission on Social Justice of the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis has recently issued a Social 
Justice Message. It reads in part: 

“At the present time we are witnessing some improve- 
ment in our country: but insecurity continues as a source 
of distress and confusion in the economic life of Amer- 
ica. The most reliable estimates tell us that in spite of 
six years of study and effort between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000 families are utterly dependent upon public aid, 
local, state and federal; that 12,000,000 men and women 
are out of work whole time; that nearly 25,000,000 peo- 
ple are living near or below the line of destitution. Dis- 
couragement and despair is spreading rapidly among the 
hosts of the unemployed and the under-paid. The injus- 
tice of these intolerable conditions lies in the fact that 
men and women and little children are suffering hunger 
and want in the midst of unparalleled surplus and our 
power to produce what they need almost without limit. — 

“No end can come to all this misery in our economic 
life and no permanent security can come to our country 
except through a fundamental reconstruction of our eco- 
nomic organization. The first great step in the establish- 
ment of social security has just been taken in the develop- 
ment of the program adopted by Congress and signed by 
the President of the United States. The federal govern- 


ment now recognizes its responsibility to the citizens who 
suffer the hazards of life and who are unable to protec 
themselves against the incidence of illness, accident, olf 
age, and unemployment. We thus acknowledge that the 
workers who form the real foundation of society are the 
victims of a social system and that the first duty of goy. 
ernment is to protect them in time of need and unmerited 
hardship. 

“The next step in social security must be a program 
that will end the evil of unemployment and that will in. 
sure to every workman and family an adequate annul 
income. We must limit the working population of Amer. 
ica by excluding children under sixteen at one end and the 
aged over sixty-five at the other. We must reduce the 
hours of labor to meet the challenge of invention and the 
increasing productive power of the economic machine, 
We must guarantee a minimum wage to the working 
classes that will make it possible for every man and 
woman and child to enjoy a decent and normal life. It 
is now clear that the economic collapse was not due to 
overproduction but to under-consumption. Mass produc. 
tion in modern times requires mass consumption; mass 
consumption of material requires mass purchasing power, 
This purchasing power can come to the mass of people, 
it is self-evident, only through steady work and adequate 
wages. 

“The third step that we must take in order to estab- 
lish security is the socialization of our basic social enter- 
prises. According to an ancient Jewish law the well of 
water may not be owned by an individual but must be 
owned and controlled by the community. The principle 
contained in this law is clear and socially most significant. 
It means that all enterprises that are essential to social 
life must be owned and controlled not by individuals and 
families but by society itself. The great source of energy 
upon which our economic life depends must not be left 
in the hands of private groups that exploit them for pri- 
vate profit; but must be brought under social ownership 
and control and developed in the interest of our common 
welfare and social progress. 


“Society, as we understand it, is not static. Change: 
in social structure gnd organization must come with wider 
social experience, expanding social concepts and a deep- 
ening sense of social justice. We believe, however, that 
social change must be achieved through orderly and demo- 
cratic procedure. We firmly disavow the employment of 
force and violence in making the passage from the old 
social system to the new social order that we are coni- 
dent must be built. Force and violence once admitted a 


a method of social change cannot be limited to one area). 


in life and is wrong in all fields of social action. Amet- 
ica must not allow the fear of communism to drive t 
into fascism; nor the fear of fascism to drive us int 
communistic methods of social change. The developmeti 
of democracy we believe means the application of demo 
cratic procedures to the solution of economic problem: 
and conflicts as well as to the settlement of national an 
international disputes. 


“The conflict today is not between religion and scient 
but between the social ideals of religion and the evils 0 


the social order. In this conflict the synagogue must tat 
its stand. It must take its stand with Amaziah the Hig! 
Priest, or with Amos the Prophet. If we take our stan! 
with Amaziah we shall go the way of every priesthoo 
that has supported a social order of inequity and inj 

tices. We shall go down to defeat with the very orte 
we attempt to defend. If we take our stand with Am@ 
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we shall suffer hardship and sacrifice but we shall at least 
rove that the blood of the prophets still runs in our veins 
and that Israel is committed by virtue of its history and 
destiny alike to the Kingdom of Righteousness as truly 
as we are committed to the belief in the one God. This 
is the supreme task of the synagogue today: not to be the 
priest and protector of a world filled with weakness, 
wickedness and woe, but to be the prophet and the pro- 
tagonist of a new order that is fair and strong and just.” 


A People Afraid of Maturity 


In his convocation address President Ernest M. Hop- 
kins of Dartmouth College declared that as compared to 
the promise of the nation two decades ago “there has 
been an obvious retrogression. We not only have not 
moved on from strength to greater strength, but have 
rather yielded with but feeble resistance to forces making 
for weakened aspirations and for less worthy accom- 
plishments. 

“In circumstances where loyalty to high idealism was 
imperative, we as individuals and as a people have com- 
promised with expediency ; in situations where bold reso- 
lution was demanded we have sought refuge from re- 
sponsibility in self-pity; under circumstances demanding 
courage we have fallen back upon cynicism to justify 
avoidance of accepting any risk; among the shadows 
which have needed illumination, if we were to find truth, 
we have shaded our mental eyes lest light should reveal to 
us what we have not wished to see, and amid the confu- 
sion resulting from unrest of the spirit we have sought 
surcease from concern in new dissipations and in more 
self-indulgence. 

“As a people we have been afraid to grow up and we 
have played with our principles, with our emotions and 
with our responsibilities.” 

A great deal of the responsibility for these reactions, 
he places on education which has failed of its true pur- 
pose, and “it is requisite that we examine our principles 
of education in home and church and school before ten- 
dencies already clearly defined be set into customs and 
habits which shall be enduring.” He believes that the 
liberal arts college, if it fosters general education and 
freedom of inquiry, will be the hope of civilization. 
“Freedom to inquire, to speak and to investigate is the 
essence of the liberty we prize.” 

In an address to the Institute of Human Relations at 
Williams College Frank Porter Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina, declared that the future 
course of American history will depend largely on 
whether our institutions prove flexible enough to meet 
changing conditions. If they do not he believes we are 
headed for a dictatorship either of the “right” or the 
“left.” If democracy can provide work, freedom, se- 
curity, and social control along with industrial enterprise 
“then the way for America is straight ahead on the high 
road toward the new balance of the advancing technology 
and an expanding democracy.” 

Dr. Graham doubts whether the present limits fixed by 
our Constitution will permit the necessary readjustments. 
The Constitution provides for amendments and he insists 
that cumulative forces urge amendments which will pro- 
Vide greater opportunity to work, “decent industry-wide 
minimum standard of hours, wages and fair competition, 
equality of bargaining power, social security against the 
economic hazards of modern society and social control of 
the means of an abundant production of goods for a more 
abundant distribution of the good things of life.” 
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The Germ of a Labor Party? 


Speaking to representatives of 45 trade unions on Octo- 
ber 26, 1935, at the thirteenth annual conference called 
by the New York Women’s Trade Union League, Francis 
J. Gorman, vice president of the United Textile Workers 
of America, declared that only through the organization 
of a labor party can the workers hope to get a “square 
deal” and a properly balanced economy. 

Referring to the Democratic party in the South as the 
most “cruel offender against the rights of the workers to 
organize,” he insisted that labor “must enter the political 
field with a party pledged to the support of its needs and 
demands.” 

Although 14 resolutions for the formation of a labor 
party were introduced without avail at the recent Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Convention, Mr. Gorman is con- 
vinced that “if a referendum were taken the working peo- 
ple of the United States would vote for a labor party.” 
Referring to the fact that some of the high officials in the 
labor movement believe in a labor party but do not think 
that the time is at hand for its formation, he declared, 
“TI do, and I am going to try to show them that the time 
is at hand.” 

Pointing out that “labor does not look for any further 
efforts on the part of the administration at Washington 
toward lightening its burdens,” he believes that “there 
isn’t any possibility of bringing about justice for workers 
unless they take an active interest in politics.” Since 
workers have difficulty in obtaining wage increases suffi- 
cient to keep pace with the rising cost of living, to say 
nothing about improving their level of living, he insists 
that politics must be used to attain better results. He 
declared that in the textile industry weavers in Lancashire, 
England, receive wages as high or higher than in the 
United States, although the cost of living there is only 
half of what it is here. Thus, if improvement cannot be 
obtained by economic action, the birth of a labor party 
will have its foundation in economic distress and demands 
for national policies which correspond more closely to 
economic necessity. 


For a Permanent AAA 


On December 9, 1935, the Supreme Court of the United 
States will hear arguments as to the constitutionality of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. On October 25 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt declared in an extended statement his 
determination to make agricultural adjustment a perma- 
nent policy of the nation. The President said it was time 
to move out of the emergency basis of AAA now that a 
better balance between production and consumption had 
been attained, and to broaden operations so as to give 
“farmers increasing incentives for conservation and effi- 
cient use of the nation’s soil resources.” He stated that 
the AAA “will work toward the objective of one contract 
per farm.” He emphasized again that the program was 
one of balance, not of scarcity, saying that as markets 
improved farm production would be stepped up. 


Officials of the Agricultural Administration have an- 
nounced their plans to require certain conservation prac- 
tices, particularly measures to prevent soil erosion, on 
acreage taken out of production. In a recent referendum 
among producers of corn and hogs considerably more 
votes were cast than in the referendum conducted in 
1934. The results as announced ‘on October 31 were as 
follows: Among 941,403 who voted, over 86 per cent 
favored a production control program for 1936. It is 
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interesting to note that those who did not sign contracts, 
and who have not received any benefit payments, were 
asked to state their preference. In this group of 195,988 
persons, included in the total above, 132,437 favored a 
control program for 1936 and 67,551 were opposed. This 
indicates that more than two thirds of the non-coopera- 
tors who voted want the federal government to have a 
program of controlled production. 


Gambling on Football Games 


The betting on football games is the heaviest this year 
since 1929, according to a report of the United Press, 
made public October 25. If the betting continues at the 
present rate, it is expected that the total turnover for the 
1935 season will reach $75,000,000, an estimate made by 
Ryan & Co., Wall Street commission brokers. There 
are three groups of participants: bettors who place their 
bets through agents working on a commission basis ; col- 
lege students and alumni who are particularly interested 
in one team and wager among themselves; those who 
have never seen a football game and have no interest in 
any one team but make small bets “for the thrill they get 
sitting by a radio and following their selections.” Ryan 
& Co. operates on a national basis and quotes odds on 
some 40 leading games a week. All of their bets are 
handled for members of the first group. Agents are 
maintained in 15 key cities and bets from all over the 
country are handled by telegraph. So far this season the 
favorites established each week have been 96 per cent 
correct. It is charged that football coaches promote this 
gambling mania by newspaper articles and radio broad- 
casts in which they predict the results of forthcoming 
games. Betting is not only on the winning team but on 
the score, and even on the weather. 


A Believer in Free Speech 


In his veto message on a bill, commonly known as the 
“Anti-Sedition Bill,’ Governor Bibb Graves of Alabama 
stated on August 2, 1935, his views in terms which have 
brought him commendation from many sources. 

Calling the attention of the legislature to the fact that 
“we now have on our law books as strong a law (Chapter 
72, Code on Criminal Anarchy) on this line as we can 
write” he declared that “to pass more law” in this respect 
“is to say to the world—we have no faith in our courts— 
we have no faith in ourselves—in our ability to execute the 
laws of our state.” 

Furthermore, he pointed out that “extreme laws will 
not accomplish the ends sought. Thought is never killed 
by force. We may be sure that we will stay safe so long 
as our speech, our press and our right to meet are all free. 
We all want any thought, if that thought is true, to live. 
No thought that is not true can sell itself in the marts of 
free trade in thought. The spotlight of pitiless publicity 
will kill any thought that is not true. 

“We are taught to ‘know the truth and the truth will 
make us free.’ Let us not fear the enlightened opinion of 
our public.” 


Italian Imports and the Arms Embargo 


Italy's imports of raw materials which may easily be 
turned into munitions have increased enormously during 
1935. And the United States has supplied a major part of 
these imports, according to official figures of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Italian imports of American cotton 
waste, iron and steel scrap, copper, benzol, toluol, and 
xylol for the first six months of 1934 were double to 


quadruple the volume for the same period in 1934. The 
increase in purchases in each case was “greater for the 
United States alone than for all other countries combined,” 
None of these articles are on the list of munitions which 
may not be exported to Italy. Cotton waste, for instance, 
is easily converted into gun cotton. For the first eight 
months of this year exports to Italy were worth $44,044. 
203 as compared with $40,344,564 for the same months 
last year. The Department of Commerce announced on 
November 6 that oil shipments to Italy had increased 
about 600 per cent during August and September, as 
compared with the same months of 1934. This makes 
evident the weakness of the embargo provisions of the 
Neutrality Act. 


The Negro in Agriculture 


Public attention now being given to problems of share- 
tenants and share-croppers makes very timely the publi- 
cation of a report by the Department of Race Relations 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America on “Cotton-Growing Communities in Arkansas,” 
Ten communities and ten plantations in six typical coun- 
ties in that state were studied by Dr. Benson Y. Landis, 
associate secretary of the Department of Research and 
Education, and Dr. George E. Haynes, executive secre- 
tary of the Department of Race Relations, of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, under the auspices of a state 
conference of outstanding white and Negro citizens and 
with the aid of more than twelve staff members of the 
state educational and agricultural agencies. 

On the 10 plantations studied there were 60 white resi- 
dents and 1,437 Negro residents, the Negroes thus com- 
prising about 96 per cent of the population. Of the white 
residents, more than half were tenants, and about a fourth 
were overseers, managers and store employes. Of the 
Negroes 51.8 per cent—or more than half—of the families 
were share-croppers, an additional one fifth were other 
types of tenants, and more than a fourth were farm 
laborers. 


The report may be secured at 25 cents a copy from the 
Department of Race Relations of the Federal Council, 
105 E. 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Dog Industry Expands 


The search of local governments for increased revenues 
during the depression has resulted in a great increase in 
the number of licensed dogs throughout the nation, until 
now there are 12,000,000 under license, according to an 
article by William S. Dutton of the Herald Tribune (New 
York), for October 27, 1935. There are said to be 
3,000,000 dogs not licensed, and it is estimated that the 
total number has greatly increased during the past six 
years. During 1934 and 1935 more pedigreed dogs 
were registered than during any previous years. In 1934 
there were 329 dog shows throughout the country. 

It is estimated that $1,500,000 per day is spent for food 
for dogs. Retail sales of specially prepared foods are 
said to be running between $100,000,000 and $130,000,000 
per year. At least two thirds of the students in veteri- 
nary schools are now specializing in “small animal prac: 
tice,” and are giving their main attention to dogs. The 
number of persons breeding dogs for profit has greatly 
increased during the depression. Many of those going 
“back-to-the-land” have taken to dog-breeding. Dogs 
are being increasingly used to guard the parked motor 
cars of their owners. 
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